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these, if without much depth or spirituality, is at least free
from the voluptuousness that tinges so much contemporary
work. In short, it may be truly said that the sharqfs of
Wasif form delightful reading so long as we are content to
be lulled by pleasant cadence and harmonies of sweet-
sounding words, and are satisfied with a vague, dream-like
consciousness that the vision suggested is a thing of beauty.

But so soon as we look below the surface, the charm
vanishes. Technical faults of every description, feeble con-
ceptions, and incoherent ideas confront us in nearly every
poemj beneath the wakeful eye of criticism the whole en-
chanted fabric melts away. And so the popularity of Wasif,
great as it has been and is, is a popularity confined to the
half-educated and the very young, that is, to those classes
who are incompetent to judge critically. The poet wrote
in a dialect easy to understand, he wrote in it with much
grace, composers set his songs to music, and hence his
name is a household word.

But the critics see him in a very different light. Ziya
PasriS. allows him to be a graceful poet, and admits that
he wrote with much ease and fluency, adding that he did
so entirely through the force of native talent. This criticism
is controverted by Kemal Bey who holds, surely some-
what unwarrantably, that while there is not in Wasifs
verses a single word which would point to absence of cul-
ture, more than half his Dfwan is disfigured with lines
which betray nothing else than downright poverty of lan-
guage. Professor Najf goes a step further and denies to
Wasif fluency and learning alike, quoting passage after
passage from the Dfwan to make good his words. The
Professor is in general a just critic, but it seems to me
that in this instance he has allowed his zeal for accuracy
of workmanship somewhat to prejudice his judgment. It